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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is leached. 









UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

XVI 




(To an American Friend) 




Almora, 
gth July , 1897 



“He who is in you and outside of you, 

Who works through all hands, 

Who walks on all feet. 

Whose body are all ye, 

Him worship, and break all other idols ! 

“He who is at once the high and the low, 

The sinner and the saint, 

Both God and worm, 

Him worship — visible, knowable, real, omnipresent, 
Break all other idols ! 



“In whom is neither past life 
Nor future birth nor death, 

In whom we always have been 
And always shall be one. 

Him worship. Break all other idols ! 

“Ye fools 1 who neglect the living God, 

And His infinite reflections with which the world is full, 

While ye run after imaginary shadows, 

That lead alone to fights and quarrels, 

Him worship, the only visible ! 

Break all other idols !” 

* * * * 
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XVII 



(To an American Friend) 



San Francisco, 
7th April , igoo. 



But I am more calm and quiet now than I ever was. I am on my own feet, 

working hard and with pleasure. To work I have the right. Mother knows the 
rest. 



You see, I shall have to stay here longer than I intended, and work. But 
don’t be disturbed. I shall work out all my problems. I am on my own feet now, 
and I begin to see the light. Succes would have led me astray, and I would have 

lost sight of the truth that I am a SannySsin. That is why Mother is giving me 
this experience. 



My boat is nearing the calm harbour from which it is never more to be driven 
out. Glory, glory unto Mother ! I have no wish, no ambition now. Blessed be 
Mother ! I am the servant of Ramakrishna. I am merely a machine. I know 
nothing else. Nor do I want to know. Glory, glory unto Sri Guru ! 



SO SIMPLE YET SO COMPLEX 



By the 
I 

It is a sign of the times, and a good 
sign, that enlightened minds (that is 
to say, those of them who believe in 
religion) everywhere in the world are 
talking of the universal religion, of the 
harmony or synthesis of religions. Of 
course, this desire for the universal 
religion is not always genuine. There 
are fake articles also. In many cases, 
this is only another form of that claim 
which used to consider one’s own 
religion as the best and those of others 
as inferior or false. This is true 
specially of many Christian mission- 
aries. When they speak of universal 
religion, they only mean, we have 
noted, what they have always meant, 
namely, that Christianity is the only 
saving religion. Only nowadays they 
condescend that other religions also 
have some good points in them, which 
however can be perfected only in and 
through Jesus Christ. 

But there is no denying that pro- 
fessions of the universal religion or 



Editor 

harmony of religions are also often 
genuine. This phenomenon is nothing 
to be wondered at. The peoples of the 
world have come in close contact with 
one another ; and just as there has been 
interchange of commodities, there has 
also been interchange of thoughts. 
And how can a comparison between the 
different systems of thought be helped? 
And then, in spite of everything, the 
humanity of mankind cannot be gain- 
said. All are men. Necessarily there 
must be communion between them and 
consequent fusion. The process is 
going on and is bound to be more and 
more rapid with the passing of days. 
As a result a basic thought is gradually 
evolving, systematising the various 
thought-currents and aspirations of the 
world, and interlinking them. The 
thought of men has to become as it 
were an organism. The consciousness 
of this impelling need is growing 
clearer every day. Thinking minds 
everywhere are feeling its impact. 
They feel that religion has to be seen 
in a new light and that there must be 
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a rivision of their attitude towards the 
different religions. 

But if wish were everything, the 
earth would have become a heaven by 
this time. A mere wish or a mere 
intellectual understanding is nothing. 
There must be Sddhand behind, — hard 
struggle till the idea has become a 
reality. Those who have studied the life 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
closely, know how difficult it is to 
truly realise the spirit of universal 
religion or harmony of religions. What 
hard austerities did he not undergo in 
order to realise it! He cleared his 
mind of the least prejudice and thus 
realised the pure unmixed truth. But 
we content ourselves with a little 
intellectualising and then air our views 
on universal religion or harmony of 
religions. We hope we shall be par- 
doned if we say that we often find 
much confusion of ideas in those pro- 
fessed views. There is comparatively 
little understanding of the universal 
religion as it really is. 

One fruitful cause of confusion is 
that very few of us practise religion 
seriously. If we practise, we can know 
the inner significance of religion and 
its nature and ways correctly and 
minutely. As it is, we have only some 
ideas about religion, and not the reality 
of it. We judge it intellectually and 
miss the substance. This was apparent 
in an opinion expressed in a Christian 
paper some time back. The writer 
considered universal religion as some- 
thing which has outgrown all errors 

and imperfections and has thus become 
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worthy of the reverence of all men. 
This conception is naive but not real. 
One reason why he conceived such an 
idea of the universal religion is that 
his view of religion is mainly intellec- 
tual. Had he practised religion serious- 
ly, he would have found that the needs 
of the intellect are not the same as the 
needs of the heart and life. Religion 
to be worth the name must engulf and 
remould our whole personality. And 
one’s personality is a queer thing. 



What intellectually is very nice often 
does not satisfy our inner being. 

II 

The fact is, religion has to be con- 
ceived from two different standpoints, 
subjective and objective. Most of us 
consider it from the objective view- 
point. And hence most misunder- 
standing. When we speak or think of 
religion, we often confuse the two view- 
points and the whole truth is seldom 
reached or expressed. What is the 
difference between them ? 

By religion we often mean a creed. 
We study a people ; — we find that they 
have certain beliefs regarding super- 
natural entities and their nature and 
their relations to their worshippers. 
They observe certain rites and customs. 
They have a mythology. And all these 
they uphold on the basis of a philo- 
sophy, ill conceived or well. We study 
all these different elements and form 
an opinion about the religion of the 
people. What is our standard of judg- 
ment? As mankind is progressing, it 
is enquiring into the nature of reality 
and soul, and is trying to find out the 
nature of the ultimate good. It has 
thus accumulated a fund of knowledge 
by which it can judge which is higher 
and which is lower among the different 
religious outlooks. Suppose philoso- 
phic enquiry has convinced us that the 
reality in itself is an indeterminate 
Divine Substance, infinite and eternal 
and that the individual soul is really 
identical with that Divine Substance. 
Let us suppose that we have also been 
convinced that the utlimate good con- 
sists in knowing one’s real self. If this 
is the highest conception of religion, 
then it becomes easy to judge which 
religions are the highest and which 
lower. Such knowledge and such 
judgments, however, are only objective- 
ly true. This is essentially an intellec- 
tual estimate of religion. This way we 
do not get a full knowledge of religion. 
We have also to know it subjectively. 
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Religion is not a matter of opinion 
or intellectual conviction merely. We 
may have come to know intellectually 
that the highest religion is the realisa- 
tion of oneself as the Divinity Itself. 
But when it comes to actual realisation, 
we shall find that we are not fit to 
realise even the very low dualistic 
ideals. Our philosophical knowledge 
will be of little avail. We may think 
that God is formless and infinite. But 
when we want to perceive Him, we 
shall find that our mind is so gross and 
obtuse that it cannot conceive even a 
subtle idea, what to speak of perceiving 
the spirit. This lamentable disparity 
between intellectual comprehension and 
capacity to realise is the fate of almost 
all men in the world. We have pro- 
gressed too far in ideas. But we lag 
far far behind in perception. The 
result is that our intellectual convictions 
always conflict with our spiritual 
practices. 

But that is not all. There is also 
the question of inclinations. An in- 
tellectual estimate of religion is apt to 
forget that our likes and dislikes create 
preferences. Intellectually, a religious 
ideal may appear superior. But we 
may not like it. We may feel drawn 
to an ideal which may be, objectively 
considered, inferior. Yet our life's 
fulfilment would be possible through 
the lower ideal and not the so-called 
higher one. Our experience, not of 
this life only, but of all past lives, 
stands behind our choice of religious 
ideals. One's experience invariably 
differs from another's. There will 
necessarily be differences of choice. 

Then again there are history and 
environments. A people's past history 
and present social, political, economical, 
racial and cultural circumstances 
have a deep determining influence on 
the development of its religious ideas. 
For they all concern and affect life. 

Now these and many other factors 
make our intellectual judgment of reli- 
gion of little value in practical life. 
We are compelled to take an inside 
view of religion. We require to see it 
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as it is actually practised and as it 
succours and fulfils life. And when 
we do so, we find that an intellectual 
determination of value is after all a 
secondary consideration. An ounce of 
practice is much better than tons of 
theories. If that is so, what does it 
matter which is the highest religion from 
the objective view-point, when we know 
that few, very few are fit and inclined 
to practise it? This factor of inclina- 
tion is a very important one. Judged 
from its standpoint, there cannot be 
higher or lower among the religious 
ideals. Suppose one likes the Bhakti 
ideal more than the ideal of Jn&na. 
Jndna may, intellectually speaking, 
represent a superior ideal. But what 
does it matter when it comes to the 
question of choice? We choose accord- 
ing to our aptitude. And for one, 
Bhakti may prove the most attractive 
and thus the best. Of course there are 
gradations in each religious ideal, and 
thus higher and lower. But no higher 
or lower among the different religious 
ideals so far as individual choice is 
concerned. Let every man have what 
he really can or is inclined to practise. 
Every man's Dharma is the best for 
him. Only let him practise it with 
sincerity and earnestness. This is the 
subjective view. It considers above all 
the practicability of religion and not 
merely its theoretical excellence. Those 
who do not seriously practise religion 
forget this essential consideration. 
Hinduism is very particular about it. 
This it terms as A dhikari-bheda 
every man will have a religion accord- 
ing to his spiritual fitnesss. 

Now, if there is to be a universal 
religion, can it be a religion? Non- 
Hindu preachers of universal religion 
say, Yes, and by this they at once show 
their ignorance of the inwardness of 
religion and of the characteristics of the 
universal religion. For when we want 
to exalt a particular credal religion to 
the position of universal religion, what 
we intend to do is to impose that creed 
on all, without considering whether 
people are fit or inclined to practise it. 
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Take the attitude of those Christian 
missionaries who profess that Chris- 
tianity is the universal religion. 
Whether Christianity is the highest 
religion we shall see later on. But 
supposing that it is so, is every man 
fit to practise it ? There are many 
psychological considerations which are 
easily overlooked in thrusting it on all 
alike. It cannot be really .practised by 
all. Christ represents a type of religion 
which requires a highly developed 
spirit of renunciation. One must have 
a surfeit of the enjoyment of the world 
before one can realise the Christ-spirit 
to any appreciable degree. Without 
this pre-requisite, the religion of the 
Christ can but be poorly practised and 
realised. And since the West has 
scarcely fulfilled this condition, Chris- 
tianity has failed there as a deep 
spiritual force. It would be manifestly 
wrong to say that Christianity has no 
influence there. But we are not here 
speaking of religion as a social force, 
but as a means of spiritual experience. 
In this sense Christ has no very large 
place in the heart of the West. What 
is wanted is not a verbal allegiance to 
a religious ideal, but the transcendence 
of the limits of matter and accession to 
the realm of spirit. We must realise 
the superconscious. We must experi- 
ence it. And that religion is best for 
one, which advances one most easily and 
quickly towards that experience. In 
order to achieve quick results we have 
to choose a religion which is suitable to 
our generally gross and worldly nature. 
But the missionaries have no considera- 
tion for this need. They must thrust 
their Christ on every one. 

The universal religion is, therefore, 
one which has within it many different 
gradations of spiritual ideals and 
practices, which can best respond to 
every one’s spiritual needs according to 
his Samskdras , aspirations, experiences 
and inclinations, and his social and 
other circumstances. It cannot be one 
particular creed, however exalted. For 
no single creed can ever satisfy the 
infinitely various minds of mankind. 



It must, therefore, be an aggregate of 
infinitely various and sometimes even 
contrary creeds. It must subsume the 
lowest as well as the highest religious 
views, — it must provide for all. 

It will be at once said that the uni- 
versal religion has then always been 
existing. For all the creeds of the 
world taken together do actually form 
the universal religion, and nothing 
new is to be evolved. In a sense, this 
is true. The universal religion may 
be said to have been existing since the 
discovery of Advaitism (for we cannot 
progress further when the Unity has 
been reached). But in another sense, 
this is not true. For a thing may be 
existing, but unless and until we be- 
come conscious of it and apply it to 
the details of our life, such existence 
means little to ns. What is required is 
that we must become conscious of the 
universal religion. And the necessary 
adjustment will follow. And what a 
readjustment ! Till now we have been 
shut up within our own views of life 
and reality and we have opposed those 
of others, nay, we have sometimes even 
extirpated them for these differences of 
views. Now we have to give up this 
exclusive and inimical attitude and 
make peace with others ; and we have 
to examine our own views in the light 
of the other views and reform them 
whenever and wherever necessary. 

Ill 

But is the universal religion a mere 
aggregate of the different creeds and a 
mere recognition of their existence ? 
Does it not imply any organic relations 
among these different creeds ? Is it 
not to be accepted as an organic whole, 
capable of development? We answer 
Yes. No, it is not a mere loose aggre- 
gate. It is an organic entity and has 
to be conceived and perceived as such. 
In this, the objective view of religion 
is somewhat necessary and useful. For 
the intellect also must be satisfied. 
We have to take into account the 
different spiritual ideals of the differ- 
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ent creeds and their respective expe- 
riences, and have to systematise them 
according to their metaphysical values. 
In so doing we have to evaluate spiri- 
tual experiences both from the onto- 
logical and the psychological stand- 
point. That is to say, we must divest 
them of their theological garbs. We 
shall not discuss it here, but we shall 
assume that monism represents the 
highest view of reality : only Brahman 
is, which is Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss, the world is only an appearance, 
false, and the individual soul is really 
Brahman Itself. If this is the conclu- 
sion of the highest metaphysics, then 
psychologically speaking, all dualistic 
and semi-dualistic practices and experi- 
ences are but steps to that monistic 
realisation. We can thus roughly 
classify religions according to these 
three main gradations, — dualistic, 
qualified monistic and monistic. So 
far about the credal goals. As regards 
their methods also, a general syste- 
matisation is possible according to the 
main faculties of the human mind, 
knowing, feeling and willing. If we 
study the various methods employed 
by the votaries of the different creeds 
of the world, we shall find that they 
are characterised by either Jndna 
(Knowledge), Bhakti (Eove) or Karma 
(Action). The methods may be purely 
Jndna Yoga, Bhakti Yoga or Karma 
Yoga, or their mixtures. There is also 
another method. It is found that 
spiritual progress through any of those 
paths is achieved by a transformation 
of being, characterised by certain signs 
and states, physiological and mental. 
The books on Yoga have characterised 
them to be eightfold. Why not, then, 
bring about those changes directly ? 
This is called Raja Yoga, the path of 
psychical transformation. All creeds 
advocate one, more or all of these four 
processes, in either pure or mixed 
forms. Thus systematisation of reli- 
gions is possible fjpth as to goals and 
methods, i.e philosophies and practi- 
ces. The systematisation of the 
mythologies may be difficult, but they 



are not after all so essential, and their 
evaluation, and consequent systematisa- 
tion through their psychological values 
are not impossible. It is all objective, 
however, it must be remembered. And 
this objective organisation of the world’s 
creeds has already been made in 
essential forms by the Veddnta philo- 
sophy. The Veddnta philosophy corre- 
lates the different grades of religion 
and is thus the intellectual basis of 
the universal religion. 

But that is only the outer aspect, 
most negligible ; and though it is 
beneficial to some extent, it may also 
breed misunderstanding unless it is 
based on a subjective systematisation, 
on an actual experience of religions as 
interlinked realities. How is that to 
be done? The means that may imme- 
diately suggest itself is to take the 
specialities of each religion or creed, 
practise them and make a sort of com- 
bination of them. This is the way that 
was resorted to by ICeshab Ch. Sen., 
But it is not real. It lacks organic 
relationship. We may pluck beautiful 
flowers from a garden and make them 
into a bouquet which, if arranged 
cleverly, may look beautiful. But we 
know, the flowers are not organically 
related thereby and the bouquet will 
fade and drop down very soon. And 
even if it lasts, it will form only 
another new creed. The real secret 
lies deep down in the human nature. 
A religion in its higher stages of 
development, absorbs the entire being 
of man. The goal when it is reached, 
is not apprehended by only a part of 
the mind or being. It is really the 
transformation of our entire being. As 
such, if the ideal of a particular religion 
is to be realised, we must above all 
mould our being after its pattern. 
Those who are content with realising 
only one credal ideal in life, has an 
easy task. But if we want to realise 
the universal religion which, as we 
have seen, contains all the different 
ideals of all the religions, we have to 
mould our personality after the patterns 
of all those ideals. Apparently an 
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impossible task. For there are innu- 
merable psychological divergences 
between those credal ideals. One 
instance will suffice. We may establish 
different relationships with the Divini- 
ty. We may look upon Him as our 
Father or Mother, or as our Brother or 
Lover. How can we look upon Him 
as Mother and Lover at the same time? 
And yet, if the universal religion is to 
be realised, we have evidently to 
accomplish even the impossible. But 
how ? 

We see the secret in the life of Sri 

Ramakrishna. We do not mean the 
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method he followed in realising the 
different religions, which was to 
practise each religion separately. We 
refer to the psychological condition 
that lay behind that practice and also 
throughout his latter life. He had a 
mind which was in itself absolutely 
transparent. It had no special leaning 
to any particular creed. It had no 
bias. It was extremely mobile and 
formless. It was not set into any fixed 
form. Those who follow any parti- 
cular creed, have their mind moulded 
into a fixed shape. It cannot be harmo- 
nised with the moulds of other creeds. 
It is rigid. But the mind and being 
of Sri Ramakrishna was colourless, 
transparent, transcendent and formless. 
It, therefore, could be transformed into 
any required shape under inspiration, 
and then, so long as that particular 
inspiration lasted, he was entirely, to 
the very bottom of his being, of that 
creed. Time and often he illustrated 
this in his life. Suppose some one 
sang a song to him about Sri Krishna 
as the lover of the cowherd maidens of 
Brindavan. The moment he heard 
this, he was filled with the inspiration, 
the Bhdva, of that spiritual outlook, 
and he was completely transformed into 
a cowherd maiden of Brindavan, ador- 
ing and yearning for Sri Krishna. 
And then if any one spoke or sang of 
other Bhdvas or spiritual moods and 
outlooks, they jarred on him and 
caused him excruciating pain. At 
another time he would be filled with 



the Bhdva of the Divine Mother. And 
then the Bhdva of the Gopis would jar 
on him. He would then be the little 
child of the Divine Mother, and 
nothing else. 

The realisation of the universal 
religion, then, is nothing else than 
creating that psychological condition 
which was adaptable to all moods, and 
making one's personality absolutely 
pure and spiritual, transparent and 
mobile. So long as there is the least 

desire for earthly enjoyment, gross or 
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subtle, so long we cannot make our 
being completely pure. For desires 
make the mind cling to the pheno- 
menal world and thus encrust it with 
the fixity of shape. One must be like 
the air filling every space but untram- 
melled by none. One must be like 
water, itself without shape, but adapt- 
able to any shape. One must not have 
a special inclination for any particular 
credal ideal. One must be, in short, 
more and more like God Himself, who 
is everything, but is not fixed or bound 
by anything. We do not dissect the 
different creeds and take the beautiful 
parts of each to combine them into a 
fantastical form. We take each creed 
in its entirety and realise its ideal fully. 
We do not make any change in the 
creeds themselves. The change is in 
our mind and being. Thus we may 
become Christian, Muhammadan, 
Buddhist, Vaishnava, Shdkta , or Shaiva 
at will and fully and completely. This 
is the subjective systematisation of the 
creeds of the world. This is the reali- 
sation of the universal religion. 

How to bring about the necessary 
psychological condition? We shall not 
discuss that here. We dwelt on it in 
our last March article. Is it possible 
for us ordinary men to realise the 
universal religion? As the conditions 
are at present, it must be confessed 
its realisation will not be plentiful. 
But it is also true that circumstances 
are changing repidly, and the world- 
conditions are impelling {he human 
mind to outgrow credal limits and 
become more land more universal in 
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outlook. There is the fear of our 
growing universal at the expense of the 
wealth of the particulars. That sort of 
universality will neither enrich our own 
self nor last and harmonise with the 
world-conditions permanently. There 
is the other, the real, universality 
which comprehends the particulars, and 
this is what the world seeks to-day. 
We believe the times are propitious and 
even this most difficult ideal is easier 
to realise in the present age. Though 
we may not realise it in full, we can 
surely do so to some extent. Most of 
us can be at least intellectually con- 
vinced. Practice and realisation will 
follow by and by. But this much is 
sure that those who will practise 
universal religion will be more in 
accord with the Time-spirit than those 
who merely accord it intellectual assent. 
The present age wants universal men 
and they cannot be without the practice 
and realisation of the universal religion. 

IV 

Hinduism claims that it is the univer- 
sal religion. This claim seems appa- 
rently to be repudiated by the very fact 
of its being called by a name : how 
can one single religion become the 
universal religion? But really Hindu- 
ism has no name. It is the foreigners, 
always credal, who attached this name 
to our religion. Our religion is only 
Religion, Dharma, the Eternal Reli- 
gion. It is no one single creed, but 
a combination of many creeds with 
many grades of development, and it 
has the tendency and capacity to evolve 
and assimilate any number of new 
creeds. It recognises three main 
stages of spiritual evolution, — dualism, 
qualified monism and monism, and 
accepts all correct methods of God- 
realisation as true and justified. It is 
not based on the authority of any 
person, however exalted, yet has place 
in it for any number of prophets and 
Incarnations. This is an important 
point. Any religion which claims to 
be founded on the authority of and is 



attached to any person, can only be a 
creed and not the universal religion. 
For no person can be impersonal, and 
the universal religion accepts all per- 
sons and is also impersonal. The 
claim of Christianity to be the universal 
religion thus falls to the ground at once. 
In fact when Christians put forward 
this claim, they show only a lamentable 
ignorance of the true meaning of the 
universal religion and the intricate facts 
of human psychology. 

Another claim of some Christian 
missionaries is that Christ is the 
greatest manifestation of love. We 
confess that our perusal of the Gospels 
has not convinced us of that. What 
is love ? Let our human experience 
answer. Let us face facts boldly. 
Which do Christians consider to be the 
greatest expression of love in human 
life? Is lit the pity for a suffering 
man ? Or is it the affection of a 
servant for his master, of a friend for 
his friend, of a child for its mother or 
mother for her child, or of a lover for 
a lover? Which is the deepest and 
most ecstatic? No reasonable man can 
deny that pity is far from that in depth 
and rapture, which is experienced by, 
say, lovers. Christians say that Christ 
sacrificed himself for the redemption of 
mankind, and therefore that was the 
greatest manifestation of love. Hindus 
say that God came in the human form 
and loved human beings as a lover 
loves his beloved. Is that not far more 
intimate and deep? In Christ's love 
for men there was the consciousness of 
human weakness and sin, but in Sri 
Krishna's love, there was not the sligh- 
test thought of those outer aspects of 
human personality — for weakness and 
sin are really external aspects of man. 
God became man and men became God . 
Such a manifestation of love the world 
has not witnessed. 

The universal religion has to recog- 
nise that all the different strands of 
human heart have to be spiritualised 
and perfected in God. The love that 
men and women, mother and child, 
friend and friend, or servant and 
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master feel between them are not ex- 
clusively for men. Their streams are 
not to be lost in the desert sands of 
of worldly life, bnt are to grow in 
power and volume and flow to the 
infinite heart of God Himself. “The 
universe is the wreckage of the Infinite 
on the shores of the finite.” The love 
that expresses itself variously in human 
relations is a dim reflection of the 
Divine love itself. Redeemed of the 
human imperfections, these very love- 
relations become consecrated to God. 
These emotional relationships have 
been evolved through human experi- 
ences, but they flow originally from 
God Himself. Nothing is to be left 
aside as earthly, everything is to be 
experienced as the being of God. This 
is another deeper aspect of the universal 
religion. Hinduism paid due attention 
to this. It found that there are 
generally five emotional relationships 
between men and men : Shdnta (calm, 

peaceful love, that which we feel 
generally for humanity, for our neigh- 
bours, for the suffering humanity, 
towards Nature, etc.), Ddsya (the 
attitude of a servant towards his master, 
of a sou to his father, of a subject 
towards his king, etc.), Sakhya (friend- 
ship), Vatsalya (affection of a mother 
for her child), and Madhura (the love of 
a man and woman, especially an illicit 
love which is obviously more impetu- 
ous). This is only a general classifi- 
cation. There are other complex 
relationships also, and it may be that 
with the passing of ages, new modes of 
emotional relationship may be evolved. 
But that Hinduism is ready to recognise 
all relationships as pathways to God is 
evidenced by the fact that even enmity 
has been considered to be a very 
effective relationship between man and 
God. For enmity compels one to 
think absorbingly of one’s enemies, 
and the more one thinks of God, in 
whatever way, the nearer one approa- 
ches Him. 

Does Christianity admit the validity 
of all these relationships ? The 
Christian creed offers little scope for 



the free play of these various human 
emotions. According to Hindu classifi- 
cation, the love that was manifested 
through Christ is the Shdnta and 
Ddsya love, the lowest two of the five 
Bhavas . This defect of Christianity 
also makes it unfit to be the religion 
for all mankind. We must not exclude 
God from the intimacies of our daily 
experience. Like our Sunday clothes, 
we must not make God the concern of 
only a small fraction of our superficial 
life. Let Him suffuse all onr emotions 
and aspirations. Let Him come deep 
into our everyday realities and flood 
them with His divine effulgence, and 
the earth will bloom like heaven. 

V 

The fact is, the universal religion is 
directly based on Advaitism. “All 
this is verily Brahman / J This truth 
is the root and the fibres of all uni- 
versality. We find this pre-eminently 
manifested in the life and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna, the preacher and 
examplar of the universal religion. A 
Christian writer sometime ago thus 
characterised Sri Ramakrishna and his 
teaching : “The way in which he 

would express his attitude is, I think, 
to claim that all religions lead to God. 
To understand how he reached this con- 
clusion we need to know what his 
view of the universe was. We obtain 
a cine to this in a statement ,he is 
reported to have made towards the 
close of his life. T have now come to 
a stage of realization,’ he says, ‘in 
which I see that God is walking in 
every human form and manifesting 
Himself alike through the saint and the 
sinner, the virtuous and the vicious. 
Therefore when I meet different people 
I say to myself : “God in the form of 

the saint, God in the form of the 
sinner, God in the form of the righte- 
ous.” ’ He who has attained to such 
realization goes beyond good and evil, 
above virtue and vice, and realizes that 
the Divine is working everywhere. It 
is obvious that to him who has attained 
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such realization there is no scale of 
values by which religions or religious 
teachers can be classified as good or 
bad, higher or lower. God is equally 
to be reached in them all : He is — as 

the pantheistic poet puts it — ‘as full as 
perfect in a hair as in heart.’ Toler- 
ance is axiomatic on such premises as 
these.” 

Pantheism is a bugbear to Wester- 
ners, especially to the Christian 
missionaries. We do not know what 
they mean by pantheism. This is not 
an Indian word ; and we for ourselves 
have never been sure in which sense 
or senses they use this word. But 
what we mean when we say “All this 
is Brahman ” is as follows : The 

ordinary man undoubtedly perceives 
this universe as a composite of good 
and evil ; it is to him full of miseries 
and imperfections ; it is not at all ideal. 
Though he dreams of a perfection, very 
vaguely, very imperfectly, — most men 
are not capable of even such a vague 
dream — yet the reality which he actual- 
ly experiences, is very sordid. Unless 
one is very dull, one would not con- 
sider Hindus as looking upon these 
sordid realities as Divine. Are Hindus 
devoid of all sense? It is not in this 
sense, then, that Hindus say “All this 
is Brahman .” Hindus ask : “Why do 
we perceive the reality as so sordid? 
Is this the true nature of reality?” 
The Hindu metaphysics says that the 
reality is in itself nothing but Brahman , 
Satchiddnanda , Existence-Knowledge- 

Bliss. It is not really what it is 
appearing now. The numerous experi- 
ences of Hindu saints and sages 
confirm this view. Knowing that the 
reality is really Brahman, the Hindus 
ask again : “Why do we not perceive 

it as Brahman ? What obstructs the 
entrancing vision?” The answer is: 
Ignorance, impurity of the mind, 
desire, attraction for worldly things. 
The next question is : “How to get 

rid of ignorance and desire? How to 
purify the mind?” By concentration 
on the spiritual self, by withdrawing 
the mind from the world, by looking 



upon all things as Divine and behaving 
with tnem as such. A twofold process 
has to be applied : Deify the world 

and purify the mind. Thus it will be 
seen that when tne Hindus say “All 
tnis is Brahman /* what they do is to 
remind themselves of the true nature 
of the world. They seek to change 
their outlook. There is a perpetual 
struggle witnin them, — every moment 
the sordid view of the world and the- 
consequent behaviour towards it want 
to assert themselves ; and they struggle 
to conquer and replace them by the 
higher spiritual outlook. Can there be 
a greater morality than this and a 
greater destiny for mankind ? To feel 
everything as God and to behave with 
it as such means a tremendous thing. 
Can we serve the world better than by 
this attitude? What can be a better 
motive of service? Suppose there is 
God and an imperfect man before you. 
To which would your service be greater 
and deeper? For which would your 
love be greater and deeper? For God 
or for man? Certainly for God, if you 
are really spiritual. What, then, is the 
point of the above-mentioned Christian 
writer when he asks: “Can we be 

content with a religion that leaves us 
indifferent in a world of illusion?” 
Really ignorance cannot go further. 
The writer seems to imply that “pan- 
theism” tends to neutralise all struggle 
to realise better conditions either 
socially or individually. The argu- 
ment is that if we consider good and 
evil as same, we no longer try to 
conquer evil and realise good. But 
“pantheism” does not mean this. 
It does not ask us to consider every- 
thing as same, but as God. That 
makes a tremendons difference. What 
can be a greater incentive to good than 
the struggle to realise God in every- 
thing? We find that at present we are 
not perceiving the reality as Divine and 
we know that it is due to our mental 
imperfections and impurities. And 
thus in trying to realise everything as 
Divine, we are constantly trying to 
purify our mind. And as the Divine 
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vision is growing clearer, and in order 
that it may do so, we offer every being 
oar worshipful service, for do we 
not know that even though we may 
not perceive it now, the Divine is for 
ever enshrined in the heart of every- 
thing? So there is no neutralisation of 
straggle and no indifference to the 
realities. The writer remarks : “It is 

not easy to see how we can distinguish 
good and evil if we have not had some 
glimpse of eternal Goodness, or how we 
can pursue truth with the ardour -of 
self-sacrifice if we have not some hope 
of touching the feet of Him who is the 
absolutely True.” Does the writer 
mean that Hindus have no sense of 
good and evil and no ardour for truth? 
It is a preposterous statement to make. 
The writer must remember that India 
is still the most moral nation on earth 
and that here of all countries, people 
still give up their all in pursuit of 
spiritual truth. We do not want to 
dwell on the morality and love of truth 
of those countries where the religion of 
Christ has been preached for ever so 
many centuries. But does the writer 
seriously suggest that morality and 
truth is greater ther£ than in India? 

But what is morality of which they 
talk so much ? Does the so-called 
pautheistic outlook of the Hindus make 
them incapable of distinguishing good 
aud evil? So far as we know, philoso- 
phers have not yet been able to deter- 
mine finally the source and origin of 
moral consciousness. But all agree that 
there is moral consciousness in every 
man. The religion of the Christians is 
not required to make men moral. Men 
are moral by nature. Hindus are not 
exceptions. Hindus also have moral 
consciousness. But Hindus do not give 
the same value and scope to morality 
as the above-meutioued writer appears 
to do. He seems to imply that the 
distinction of good and evil is as eternal 
as God Himself and that it must last 
through the whole course of man’s 
spiritual evolution. But this only 
shows that the writer has not taken 
cognisance <?f the higher states of 



spiritual consciousness. The moral 
consciousness of the ordinary man is 
thickly overlaid with social conven- 
tions. That is a poor sort of morality. 
But evidently the above-mentioned 
writer has this kind of morality mostly 
in mind. But as we grow in spirituali- 
ty, and begin to perceive the being 
of God, we find that that alone is evil 
which impedes the Divine vision and 
that good which clarifies it ; — that is 
evil in which God is dimly manifest 
and that good in which He is more 
manifest. Morality, then, is no longer 
conventional. But to this vision, the 
distinction of good and evil becomes 
less real. For what is good and what 
is evil? Is not evil another name for 
less good and good another name for 
less evil ? Is there any such thing 
which is purely evil or purely good? 
Even in the heart of the greatest evil 
there abides some good, and even the 
greatest good breeds some evil. The 
distinction is in fact unreal. And it is 
scarcely logical to call God as the Good. 
The idea may be good as a normative 
ideal for the masses. But it is not truly 
philosophical. God is above good and 
evil in His transcendental aspect and 
both evil and s:ood in His immanental 
aspect. To whom does evil belong if 
not to God ? Whatever is, good or evil, 
is of God. This is the truth. And 
Hindus do not shirk it as the Chris- 
tians do. Those who are conversant 
with the nature of superconscious 
realisations, know that though the 
ordinary code of morality may not 
exist there, there is yet a kind of 
morality, which leads always to the 
elevation of men and never to their 
degradation. The morality of spiritual 
men uplifts, though not in the manner 
of our so-called moral men — the two 
moralities are not at all alike. That 
morality is a kind of spiritually exalt- 
ing power, and that alone counts. It is 
this higher morality which is pro- 
fessed and practised by the “pan- 
theists,” much higher and different 
from the ordinary view of morality. 
It obliterates the distinction between 
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so-called good and evil ; but it makes 

M 

man Divine, and if God is all right, 
and then this “patheism” is also all 
right. 

And even that is not all. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, the sense of evil 
and sin becomes a thousand times 
keener as one grows in the perception 
of the Divine. We have seen this 
exemplified again and again in the life 
of Sri Ramakrishna. He could not 
bear the least contact of impurity. 
Even the slightest impurity was cognis- 
able by his extremely pure mind 
which would recoil from it instinctive- 
ly. Just as a bright light makes 
darkness keener by contrast, so the 
consciousness of God makes the per- 
ception of evil and impurity infinitely 
more acute. “It is only through 
realising the Divinity inherent in man 
that we can truly grasp the depths of 
his misery ; for not till then will his 
condition of spiritual servitude and his 
lack of perfection and divine happiness 
appeal to our conscience as almost 
tangible evidence. It is the sad feeling 
of contrast between the Divinity in man 
and his present ignorant state with the 
suffering it entails, that pricks the heart 
to serve mankind. Without the realisa- 
tion of the Divine Spirit in himself 
and in others, true sympathy, true 
love, true service are impossible.” 
(Swami Shivananda). The inherent 
Divinity in a man and his present 
imperfections are simultaneously per- 
ceived by the man of spiritual vision. 
The fact is, the same power of Divine 
consciousness moves in two different 
directions at once. In one movement, 
it makes the distinction of good and 
evil, purity and impurity extremely 
keen and poignant. In another, it 
obliterates all such distinctions. 
Apparently contradictory K both these 
are expressions of the same realisation, 
“All this is verily Brahman” 

Even ordinary morality the Hindus 
do not make light of. The daily life 
of the Hindus bears eloquent witness to 
it. And if the foreign critics will have 
a little patience to study the books on 



Yoga, they will find that all religious 
life has been asked to grow on strong 
moral foundations. The moral virtues 
have to be practised assiduously and 
sincerely and not merely conventional- 
ly. Let them read the classical book 
of Patanjali. They will find that the 
very first two of the eight steps of Yoga 
relate to moral discipline, a morality 
which even the most puritanical can- 
not cavil at. But Hindus do not make 
much of it. For they know that 
morality is not really even the begin- 
ning of spirituality. Spirituality begins 
only after a full development of 
morality. They also know that morali- 
ty by itself is of little help in solving 
the riddle of life and attaining the 
Eternal Beatitude. They know that the 
long journey is still undone, and that 
is the real task. 

We would not have dilated upon these 
points, had it not been that the un- 
necessary fear of “pantheism” with 
its supposed indifference to morality 
and the realities of life, has become 
a real hindrance to the growth of the 
spirit of universal religion. Non- 
Hindus are mightily afraid of it. And 
yet without it, there cannot be any 
universal religion. We are sorry to do 
so, but we must clearly point out that 
it is useless for non- Hindus to talk of 
universal religion unless they are pre- 
pared to accept its full implication. It 
is not good to confuse the issue. We 
do not see any hope of a personal and 
credal religion, for example, Chris- 
tianity, ever becoming the universal 
religion. Christians must undergo a 

a 

complete change of heart before they 
can even comprehend the universal 
religion, much less practise it. Either 
they must transform themselves, or they 
must cease from talking of universal 
religion. It is better they profess as 
some of them are doing that “It is 
impossible to bring the religions of the 
world into harmony /* We for our- 
selves are not pessimistic. Slowly but 
sorely the idea is gaining ground. It 
may be resisted for a time, but all 
resistance must give way before it one 
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day or another. Powerful allies are at 
work. Science with its destructive 
influence is undermining the bulwarks 
of all narrowness and bigotry. All 
creeds and religions must readjust 
themselves to the changing circums- 



tances. We shall wait with hope, in 
readiness for the spiritual service that 
will surely be asked of us by other 
religions. And when the call for help 
comes, may we not tarry behind for 
want of preparedness. 



THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 



12th November, 1912. 

On the morning of that day, the 
Disciple went with a monk to visit the 
Dakshineswar Kali Temple. A niece 
of Sri Ramakrishna was then living near 
the Temple and used to come every 
morning to take care of the room where 
Sri Ramakrishna had lived. On meeting 
her there, the Disciple requested her to 
tell him the stories of those days when 
as a young girl she had lived with the 
Master at the Temple. 

She said : 4 ‘Myself and my aunt (the 

wife of Sri Ramakrishna) used to live 
in the Nahavat. The Master used to 
call us Suka and Sdri (names of birds). 
Very few of his visitors knew that we 
lived there. About noon he used to 
enquire by saying : ‘Have the Suka 

and Sdri been given their meals?’ M. 
used to sit over there taking down notes 
of conversations with a pencil. He said 
once that he thonght that the Master 
was actually tending those birds and 

talking of their feeding The 

Master used to tell me and aunt stories 
from the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, e.g., the story of King Nala ; 
and he would repeatedly question us to 
know if we had understood the stories. 
He used to make me repeat them and 
then remark with satisfaction : ‘That 

is why I call you a Suka (parrot) !’ 

“Once I asked him : ‘You always 

speak of past, future and present. 
What are they ?’ He said : ‘Just now 

I am telling you stories : this is present. 
You will return to the Nahavat and tell 
your aunt : “He said so and so and 

when I shall die, you will say : “He 

said” and so on. This is past. Similarly 



you say: “He will tell me.” This is 

future / 

“Formerly, our meals used to be 
supplied from the Temple. Then it was 
suggested that aunt would prepare our 
food. Hridoy objected saying that the 
Nahavat was too small a place to 
accommodate a kitchen. But the 
Master said : ‘You don’t know. They 

are young girls, they must have some 
occupation.’ And he said to me : ‘It 

is customary for women to cook. In 
the ancient times even queens used to 
cook for their husbands. So it is given 
in the stories, and those stories are not 
false. It is said that one day Sri 
Krishna was at his meal at Dwaraka 
with Rukmini sitting by, when suddenly 
the plaintive prayers of Draupadi being 
insulted by Duhshasana at Indraprastha 
reached the ears of the Lord. He at 
once rose from his meal. Then 
Rukmini cried out tearfully : “Oh, I 

must have committed a sin to-day, 
otherwise why could not the Lord 
partake of the food prepared by me?” 
It is said that the queen’s palace had 
golden walls. Could she not engage a 
cook ? But nowadays a man earning 
Rs. 30 a month takes away his wife from 
his parents and engages a cook for her, 
and thinks that they are living in 
paradise ! Your mind will remain pure 
if you engage yourself in cooking. . . .’ 
“One night the Master was filled with 
the spiritual mood of Radha. He 
identified himself with Her. He 
thonght he would go to the arbour to 
meet Sri Krishna a»d accordingly came 
out of his room and entered the rose- 
garden. He had no external conscious- 
ness. He got entangled in the rose* 
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bushes and was scratched all over with 
thorns and there he stood. The night 
watchmen found him and awoke us. I 
at once went to the Temple manager 
and brought him there. Many woke up 
and crowded there. Aunt also came 
there and burst out crying. — This was 
the first time she was seen publicly. 
When the Master was carried inside, he 
said : T am going to the arbour. 

Why are yon troubling me? Let me 
go.* We began to sleep in his room, 
aunt covering herself with a thick cloth 
from head to foot. 

“After two or three days, the Master 
said : ‘Why are you suffering this 

way ? It is so hot now, surely you 
would like to sleep uncovered. Better 
you sleep in the Nahavat * We obeyed. 

“One night — it was the fullmoon 
night of the month of Phdlguna — the 
ladies of Balaram Babu’s family came 
here to see Sri Ramakrishna without 
informing the men of their family. 
They passed aH the night in joy with 
the Master and started walking for 
Calcutta in the early hours of the 
morning. Suddenly a storm burst. 
The Master became restless in anxiety, 
and expressed the fear that they must 
have perished on the way. Very early 
in the morning, he sent Yogin to find 
out if they were lying dead on the road. 
Yogin went to their house. On seeing 
him, the men of the family asked : 
‘Well, Yogin, why so early ?* ‘Oh, 
nothing is the matter,* he replied and 
went into the inner apartments. The 
ladies had all returned safe. They also 
asked him where he came from so early 
and if the Master was doing well.” 

25th Aprii,, 1913. 

The Disciple was able with some 
difficulty to meet Swami Brahmananda 
alone at the Belur Math to put him 
some personal questions. He said : 
“Maharaj, I am finding it impossible to 
calm the mind.** 

Swami : “Practise a little meditation 

and jap a every day. Never stop for a 
single day. The mind is like a restless 
child, it wants to run away. You must 



bring it bade again and again and apply 
it to the -meditation of the Lord. Go 
on this way- for two or three years, and 
then an inexpressible joy will fill your 
mind. Meditation and jap a appear dry 
in the beginning. But still you must 
engage the mind in the contemplation 
of the Deity, like swallowing a bitter 
medicine. Slowly spiritual joy will 
grow in you. People work so hard to 
pass examinations ! To realise God is 
easier even than that. Only let them 
call on Him with a calm cheerful 
heart.** 

Disciple : “Sir, your words fill me 

with hope. But sometimes I feel very 
much cast down ; and I think that all 
my spiritual practices must be in vain 
since they have brought me no higher 
experience.** 

Swami : “No, no, there is nothing 

to despair about. Work must have its 
effect. If you go on repeating His 
name, be it wholeheartedly or half- 
heartedly, it must produce results. 
Practise assiduously. Practise regularly 
for some time, — you will have peace and 
joy. Meditatiou does not give mental 
peace merely, but also physical health, 
— you have less disease. So one must 
practise meditation even for physical 
improvement.** 

Disciple : “Maharaj, is it necessary 

to receive a mantram from a Guru ? 
Cannot one practise wholeheartedly 
according to one*s spiritual mood?’* 

Swami: “Initiation into a mantram 

helps the concentration of mind. 
Otherwise your mind will change and 
fluctuate : to-day you will like the Kali- 
form, to-morrow the Hari-form and 
next day perhaps the formless aspect of 
God. And thus your mind will not be 
concentrated upon one ** 

In the evening the Swami spoke about 
a lady who had established a girls* 
school in Calcutta. She was fastidious 
in certain respects aud did not trust 
anyone and was easilyi irritable. No 
servant stayed with her long and the 
few men who had been assisting her 
were leaving her one by one. The 
Swami said: “This is nothing but a 
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mama If one wants to do everything tion and dispassion. Otherwise work 
oneself, one loses one’s entire energy drags one down. One becomes truly 
in trifling details, and cannot maintain entitled to work only after God-realisa- 
a cool head in the essentials. Karma tion. It is very difficult to work with 

Y°ga is very difficult. One must have women. They somehow want to doxni- 
a cool brain, and very much of renuncia- nate over you.” 



BUILDERS OF UNITY* 

By Romain Rolland 



Keshab Chunder Sen 

This man, short-lived, inconsistent, 
restless but at the same time inspired — 
he^ lived from 1838 to 1884,— was the 
chief personality to influence the 
Brahmo Samaj during the second-half 
of the nineteenth century. He enriched 
and renewed it to such an extent that 
its very existence was endangered. 

He was the representative of a 
different class and generation much more 
deeply impregnated with Western influ- 
ences. Instead of being a great aristo- 
crat like Roy and Devendranath, he 
belonged to the liberal and distinguished 
middle class of Bengal, who were in 
constant intellectual touch with Europe. 
By profession he was a doctor. His 
grandfather, a remarkable man, the 
native Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
had controlled the publication of all the 
editions of books published in Hindus- 
tani. He was left an orphan at an 
early age, and was brought up in an 
English school. It was this that made 
him so different from his two predeces- 
sors ; for he never knew Sanskrit and 
very soon broke away from the popular 
form of the Hindu religion. 1 Christ 

* All rights reserved. This article may 
not be reproduced or translated, in part or 
whole, either in India or abroad, without 
the special permission of the author. — Ed. 

1 It is only natural that in spite of this 
fact he never lost the religious temperament 
peculiar to his race. Pratap Chunder 
Mozoomdar in the course of a conversation in 
1884 with Ramakrishna related the mystic 
childhood of Keshab. ( The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna). He was early “marked by 
non-attachment to the things of this world** 
and absorbed in inward concentration and 



had touched him, and it was to be his 
mission in life to introduce him into 
the Brahmo Samaj, and into the heart 
of a group of the best minds in India. 
When he died The Indian Christian 
Herald said of him, “The Christian 
Church mourns the death of its greatest 
ally. Christians looked upon him as 
God’s messenger, sent to awake India 
to the spirit of Christ. Thanks to him 
hatred of Christ died out.” 

This last statement is not quite 
correct ; for we shall see to what point 
Keshab himself had to suffer as the 
champion of Christ. The real signifi- 
cance of his life has been obscured by 
most of the men who have spoken of 
him even in the Brahmo Samaj ; for 
they were offended by the heresy of 
their chief and tried to hide it. He 
himself only revealed it by degrees, so 
that it is only through documents 
written as long as twenty years before 
his death that we learn from his own 
lips that his life had been influenced 
from his youth up by three great 
Christian visitants, John the Baptist, 
Christ and St. Paul. 2 Further in a 
serious confidential letter to his intimate 

contemplation. "He was even subject to fits 
of loss of consciousness due to excess of 
devotion.** He later applied the forms of 
Hindu religious "devotion** to non-Hindu 
religious objects. And the "Vaishnavited** 
form of Christianity he adopted was accom- 
panied by a constant study of Yoga. 

2 Easter, 1879 ; Lecture : India Asks, 
Who is Christ? 

" . . . . My Christ, my sweet Christ, the 
brightest jewel of my heart, the necklace of 
my soul — for twenty years have I cherished 
Him in this my miserable heart.** 
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disciple, Pratap Chunder Mozoomdar , 1 
a letter of primary importance passed 
over in silence by non-Christian 
Brahmos, he shows us how he was 
waiting until the times were ripe to 
make public avowal of his faith in 
Christ. The double life Keshab led for 
so long, materially strengthened by the 
duality of his own character, seems to 
be compounded of the diverse and 
incompatible elements of the East and 
the West, which were in constant con- 
flict the one with the other. Hence it 
is very difficult for the historian to 
make an impartial study ; Hindu 
biographers, in nearly every case hotly 
partizan, have done nothing to make his 
task an easier one. 

During the early days of admis- 
sion to the Brahmo Samaj on the intro- 
duction of Devendranath Tagore’s son, 
a fellow student at College, young 
Keshab was surrounded with love. He 
became the darling of Devendranath 

January, 1879, Lecture : Am I an Inspired 

Prophet ? 

“Who has marked me as His own from 
my earliest childhood? Providence even then 
brought me into contact with three majestic 

figures, radiant with the divine They 

were among my first acquaintances 

The first, John the Baptist, walked the Indian 
deserts, saying, ‘Repent ye, for the Kingdom 

of God is at hand/ I fell at his feet. 

He passed by and another took his place. 
One still mightier — the prophet of Nazareth. 
‘Take no thought for the morrow. He 
said. His words found an abiding place in 
my heart. Hardly had the echo of them 
died away when there came another prophet, 
the strong, valiant and heroic apostle Paul. . 
And his words respecting chastity burned 
within me like a fire at a critical time of my 

life/* 

We must add that he had come to know 
the New Testament at the English College, 
for a chaplain used to read it to the young 
people, translating it from the Greek. 

1 In this letter, whereon the exact date 
does not appear, but which it is safe to 
assume was written to Mozoomdar directly 
after his famous lecture in 1866 on “Jesus 
Christ, Europe and Asia,” Keshab explained 
himself thus : 

“ . . . I have my own ideas about Christ, 
but I am not bound to give them out in 
due form, until altered circumstances of the 
country gradually develop them out of my 



and of the young members of the 
Brahmo Samaj, who felt themselves 
drawn more closely to him than to the 
noble Devendranath, dwelling in Olym- 
pian isolation in spite of himself as the 
result of his breeding and idealism . 2 
ICeshab had a social sense and wished 
to rouse the same feeling throughout 
India. A hyper-individualist himself 
by nature and doubtless just because 
this was the case , 3 he early in life 
recognised that part of the evils of his 
country arose out of this same hyper- 
individualism, and that India needed 
to acquire a new moral conscience. 
“Let all souls be socialised and realise 
their unity with the people, the visible 

mind. Jesus is identical with self-sacrifice, 
and as He lived and preached in the fulness 
of time, so must He be in turn preached in 

the fulness of time I am, therefore, 

patiently waiting that I may grow with the 
age and the nation and the spirit of Christ’s 
sacrifice may grow therewith.” (Cf. Manilal 
C. Parekh: op. cit. pp. 29-31). 

3 “Devendranath was too preoccupied by 
his personal relationship to God to feel more 
than moderately the call of social responsi- 
bilities. From a letter of a friend of the 
Tagores. 

* His chief disciple, Pratap Chunder 
Mozoomdar, said that he constantly struggled 
against the flights of his mystic nature, and 
that “he always succeeded in containing 
them” (a fact which is not altogether true) ; 
“for the great object of his life was to bring 
religion within the reach of heads of 
families,” in other words to re-establish it in 
ordinary everyday life. This was one of the 
sources of the contradictions in the character, 
which compromised his work. He attempted 
to reconcile the irreconcilable — the mystic 
upspringing natural to him, and the canalisa- 
tion of the divine stream for the moral and 
social service of the community — Theocen- 
trism and anthropocentrism, to use the 
language of Western mysticism as analysed 
by the Abbot Henri Bretnond. Both of them, 
moreover, in the case of Keshab existed in 
the highest degree. But his rich nature, too 
plastic, too perpetually receptive to all 
spiritual foods offered for the satisfaction of 
his appetite, greater than his faculty for 
absorption, made him a living contradiction. 
It is said that while at college he played the 
part of Hamlet in a performance of that play 
of Shakespeare. In point of fact he remained 
the young Prince of Denmark to the end of 
his life. 
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community. ” This conception, unit- 
ing 1 the aristocratic unitarianism of 
Roy to the Indian masses, put young 
Keshab into fellowship with the most 
ardent aspirations of the rising genera- 
tion. Just as Vivekananda in after 
days (Vivekananda incidentally owed 
him a great deal without perhaps realis- 
ing it ; for ideas are the natural outcome 
of an age so that the same ideas are 
born at the same time in different 
minds), Keshab believed religion to be 
necessary for the regeneration of the 
race. In an address at Bombay in 
1868 he maintained that he wished to 
make it “the basis of social reforms.” 
Hence religious reform within the 
Brahmo Samaj was to bear fruit in 
action. The active and daring hand of 
Keshab was therefore to be seen casting 
a handful of fruitful seeds into the soil 
of India, which in turn were to throw 
Vivekananda 2 upon a country already 
awakened by the thunder of his words. 

But Keshab came before his time. 
Some of his reforms even came up 
against the traditional spirit of the 
Brahmo Samaj. It has been generally 
considered that the stumbling block 
between him and Devendranath was the 
question of intercaste marriages, but I 
am certain that there were others far 
more important. Their mutual affection 
has drawn a veil over the causes of their 
separation, but from what happened 
immediately afterwards, they can be 

1 In theory at least. In practice Keshab 
never succeeded in touching the masses. His 
thought was too impregnated with elements 
alien to the thought of India. 

2 A great many social institutions were 
eventually founded by Keshab for the service 
of the people : — Night Schools, Industrial 

Schools, the Calcutta College, the Normal 
School for Indian Women, a society for the 
help of women, the Indian Association of 
Reform, the Fraternity of Goodwill, numerous 

Samaj as, etc. 

* B. Mozoomdar said, “The Brahmo 
Samaj of Devendranath was in theory 
eclectic, but in fact purely Hindu in charac- 
ter My friend. Prof. Kalidas Nag, who is 
connected with the Tagores by ties of affec- 
tion, wrote to me, “Devendranath could not 
bear radical changes. He rendered full 



surmised. However open Devendra- 
nath ’s mind might be to the great ideal 
of constructing the harmony of humani- 
ty through the Brahmo Samaj, he 
remained deeply attached to Indian 
tradition and her sacred writings. 3 
He could not be blind to the Christianity 
working in the mind of his favourite 
disciple, and at whatever personal cost, 
he could no longer remain in associa- 
tion with a coadjutor who based his 
teachings on the New Testament. 

In 1868 the fatal rupture took place, 
and there was a schism in the Brahmo 
Samaj. Devendranath kept the direc- 
tion of the Adi Brahmo Samaj [the first 
Brahmo Samaj] 4 and Keshab departed 
to found the Brahmo Samaj of India. 
For both men this was a severe trial, 
but especially for Keshab, whose 
heresy made him hated. At first he did 
not foresee this contingency. Strong 
in his popularity and the ardent support 
of his faithful friends, three months 
after the break he made a public decla- 
ration in his famous lecture on Jesus 
Christ , Europe and Asia. 5 There he 
professed Christ, but an Asiatic Christ 
little understood by Europe — “all the 
grandeur of which the Asiatic nature is 
susceptible.” Moreover his Christianity 
was still in the main a question of 
ethics. Keshab was attracted by the 
morality of Christ and his two principles 

justice to the West, and highly appreciated 
F£nelon, Fichte and Victor Cousin. But he 
could not tolerate aggressive demonstrations 
of fanatical zeal. Keshab was a zealot, who 
wished to lead his disciples in a veritable 
crusade against India’s social evils.” 

4 It was not long before Devendranath 
retired from active life. He went to live in 
a self-chosen retreat at Bolpur, near Calcutta, 
to which he gave the name of Shantiniketan, 
the Abode of Peace. There he spent the rest 
of his life in an atmosphere of aristocratic 
sanctity and died in 1905, a patriarch in the 
midst of many of his royal posterity. 

8 It is obvious that Devendranath knew 
of this imminent confession of faith when he 
separated from Keshab. At that time Keshab 
was deep in the study of Christianity, and 
in particular occupied in reading a book 
which had a great vogue in that day — Seeley’s 
Ecce Homo 
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of pardon and self-sacrifice. Through 
these principles and through him he 
maintained that “Europe and Asia may 
learn to find harmony and unity/* 

His ardour as a neophyte was such 
that he made his friends call him 
Jesudas, or the servant of Jesus, and he 
celebrated Christmas by a fast within 
a small circle of intimate friends. 

But the lecture had created a scandal, 
and Keshab did not improve matters by 
a second speech upon Great Men 
(1866). 1 Therein, if I may use such 
an expression, he made J.esus come into 
line among the messengers of God, 
each charged with his own special 
message, aud each to be accepted with- 
out special attachment to any single 
one. He threw open his Church to 
men of all countries and all ages, and 
introduced for the first time extracts 
from the Bible, the Koran, the Zend 
Avesta 2 into the manual of devotional 
lessons for the Brahmo Samaj. But far 
from dying down, feeling ran higher. 

Keshab was not the man to be 
insensible to it. His sensitive and 
defenceless heart suffered more than 
most from disaffection. Public mis- 
understanding, the desertion of his com- 
panions, heavy material difficulties, and 
over and above all the torments of his 
own conscience, perhaps even doubts 
as to his mission added to “a very lively 
sense of weakness, of sin and of repen- 
tance** peculiarly his own as distinct 
from most of the other religions spirits 

1 It is perhaps worthy of notice that 
among the youthful readings of Keshab none 
impressed him more than the works of Carlyle 
and Emerson. 

2 This manual, called the Slokasangraha, 
(1866), though a great deal larger than 
Devendranath’s, never had such a wide circu- 
lation in India as the Brahmo Dharma. 
Nevertheless Keshab followed the true tradi- 
tion of Roy when he said that “the harmony 
of religions was the real mission of the 
Brahmo Samaj.’ * 

3 It is P. C. Mozoomdar who has noticed 
in him this “sense of sin” so curiously at 
variance to the spirit of Devendranath as well 
as Ramakrishna and above all of Viveka- 
nanda. We shall see later that Vivekananda 
denounced it as evidence of a weak disposi- 
tion, of a real mental malady, for which he 



of Hinduism, 3 resulted in a devastat- 
ing crisis of soul, which lasted through- 
out 1867. He was alone with his grief, 
without any outside help, alone with 
God. But God spoke to him, so that 
the religious experience of that year 
with the emotions that racked him, as 
he officiated as divine priest daily by 
himself in his house, led to a complete 
transformation not only in his ideas but 
in their expression. Up till then he 
had been the chief among religious 
intellectuals, a moralist, a stranger to 
sentimental effusions, which had been 
repellent to him ; but now he was flood- 
ed by a torrent of emotion — love and 
tears — and gave himself up to it in 
rapture. 

This was the dawn of a new era for 
the Brahmo Samaj. The mysticism of 
the great Bhakta, Chitanya, and of the 
Sankirtans was introduced within its 
walls. From morning till night there 
were prayers and hymns accompanied 
by Vaishnavite musical instruments, and 
feasts of God ; 4 and Keshab officiated 
all the time, his face bathed in tears — 
he, who, it was said, had never wept. 
The wave of emotion spread. Keshab’s 
sincerity, his spirit of universal com- 
prehension and his care for the public 
weal brought him the sympathy alike of 
the best minds of India and England, 
including the Viceroy. His journey to 
England in 1870 was a triumphal pro- 
gress. The enthusiasm he raised was 
equal to that inspired by Kossuth. 
During his six months* stay 5 he 

threw the blame on Christianity. The state 
of mind that Keshab systematically cultivated 
culminated in a sermon delivered in 1881 : 
We Apostles of the New Dispensation , where 
he likened himself to Judas to the scandal 
of his hearers. 

4 It is noticeable that on this occasion 
there was no question of Christ. The Bhakti 
of Chaitanya is another aspect of Keshab’s 
religion. “Thus,” wrpte P. C. Mozoomdar, 
“Keshab stood at the threshold of his in- 
dependent career with the shadow of Jesus 
on the one hand, and the shadow of 
Chaitanya on the other.” 

5 He came to know Gladstone, Stuart 
Mill, Max Miiller, Francis Newman, Dean 
Stanley, etc. personally. 
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addressed seventy meetings of 40,000 
persons and fascinated his audiences by 
the simplicity of his English and by his 
musical voice. He was compared to 
Gladstone. He was greeted as the 
spiritual ally of the West, the Evange- 
list of Christ in the East. In all good 
faith both parties laboured under 
delusions, which were to be dissipated 
during the following years, not without 
a naive deception of the English. For 
Keshab remained deeply Indian at heart 
and was not to be enrolled in the ranks 
of European Christianity. On the 
other hand, he thought he could enrol 
it. India and the Brahmo Samaj 
profited from the good disposition of 
the Government. 1 The reformed 
Brahmo Samaj spread in all directions, 
to Simla, Bombay, Lahore, Lncknow, 
Monghyr, etc. A mission tour under- 
taken by Keshab across India in 1873 
with the object of bringing about unity 
among the brothers and sisters of the 
new faith, a tour which was the fore- 
runner of the great voyage of explora- 
tion undertaken twenty years afterwards 
by Vivekananda in the guise of a 
wandering Sanny&sin. The tour opened 
up new horizons and he believed that 
he had found the key to the popular 
polytheism, so repugnant to the 
Brahmo Samaj, and that he could make 
an alliance between it and pure theism. 
But to this union, realised spontaneous- 
ly by Ramakrishna at the same time, 
Keshab brought a spirit of intellectual 
compromise. He was obliged to con- 
vince himself (he failed to convince the 
polytheists) that their gods were at 
bottom nothing but the names of 
different attributes of the one God. 

“Their (Hindu) idolatry,” he wrote 
in The Sunday Mirror, 2 "is nothing 
but the worship of a divine attribute 
materialised. If the material shape is 
given up, what remains is a beautiful 
allegory. . . . We have found out that 

1 Especially for several reforms, among 

them a legislative one directly affecting the 
Brahmo Samaj — the legal recognition of 

Brahmo marriages. 



every idol worshipped by the Hindu 
represents an attribute of God, and that 
each attribute is called by a peculiar 
name. The believer in the New Dis- 
pensation is required to worship God as 
the possessor of all those attributes, 
represented by the Hindu as innumer- 
able, or three hundred and thirty 
millions. To believe in an undivided 
Deity, without reference to the aspects 
of His nature is to believe in an abstract 
God, and it would lead us to practical 
rationalism and infidelity. If we are to 
worship Him in all His manifestations, 
we shall name one attribute Lakshmi, 
another Saraswati, another Mahadeva, 
etc., etc ” 

This meant a great step forward in 
religious intercourse leading to the 
inclusion of the greater part of man- 
kind. But it never came to anything 
because Keshab intended that his 
theism should have all the real power 
and accorded to polytheism nothing but 
outward honour. On the other hand, 
he avoided Advaitism, absolute Monism, 
which has always been forbidden to the 
Brahmo. The result was that religious 
reason sat on the fence separating the 
two camps of the two extreme faiths. 
The prevailing situation was not an 
exact equilibrium of rest and the posi- 
tion in which Keshab insisted on 
placing himself could not be a perma- 
nent one. For he believed that he was 
called by God to dictate His new 
revealed law, the New Dispensation, 
from thence. He began to proclaim it 
in 1875, 3 the year when his relations 
with Ramakrishna began. 

Like so many self-appointed legisla- 
tors, he found it difficult to establish 
law and order in his own mind, especial- 
ly as he wished his legislation to be 
all-embracing and to include Christ and 
Brahman, the Gospels and Yoga, 
religion and reason. Ramakrishna 
reached the same point with great 

3 August 1, 1880 : The philosophy of 

Idol-worship. 

8 In the Lecture : Behold the Light of 

Heaven in India. 
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simplicity through his heart, and made 
no attempt to enclose his discovery 
within a body of doctrine and precept ; 
he was content to show the way, to set 
the example, to give the impetus. 
Keshab adopted the methods of an 
intellectual European at the head of a 
school of comparative religion, together 
with the methods of inspired persons 
of India and America, — Bhakti in 
tears, Revivals and public confessions. 

He gave to each of his favourite 
disciples a different form of religion to 
study 1 and Yoga to practise 2 show- 
ing his skill as a teacher by giving each 
disciple the one best adapted to his 
individual character. He himself 
oscillated between two advisors, both 
equally dear to him — the living example 
of Ramakrishna to whom he went for 
guidance in ecstasy, and the guidance 
of the Christian faith as practised by an 
Anglican monk, who later became a 
Roman Catholic, Luke Rivington. 
Moreover he could never choose 
between the life of God and the life of 
the world, and with disarming sincerity 
he maintained that the one was not 
necessarily harmful to the other. 3 

1 Each of his four chosen disciples dedi- 
cated himself to a lifelong study of one of 

the four great religions, and in some cases 
was absorbed into the subject of his study : 
Upadhyaya Gour Govindo Roy was given 
Hinduism and produced a monumental work, 
a Sanskrit commentary on the Gita and a 
life of Sri Krishna : Sadhu Aghore Nath 
studied Buddhism, and wrote a life of Buddha 
in Bengali, following himself in his footsteps 
until he was cut off in the prime of a saintly 
life : Bhai Girish Chunder Sen devoted him- 
self to Islam, translated the Koran and wrote 
a life of Mahomet and several other works 
in Arabic and Persian, lastly Pratap 
Chunder Mozoomdar studied Christianity and 
published a book called The Oriental Christ. 
He was so impregnated with its spiritual 
atmosphere that from the school of thought 
founded by him sprang real Indian Christians 
such as Manila 1 C. Parekh. 

3 After January 1, 1875, when he 

inaugurated the new method of spiritual 
development usually called the Dispensation, 
he varied the paths of the soul (Yogas) 
according to the character of his disciples, 
recommending Bhakti to some, Jn&na to 

to others, Raja to others. The different 



But his opinions wronged him and 
therefore reacted on the Brahmo Samaj, 
all the more because he was a man “of 
the most transparent sincerity,” 4 
who neglected to take the most elemen- 
tary precautions to conceal the change- 
ableness and heterogeneity of his 
nature. The result was that in 1878 a 
new schism took place in the Brahmo 
Samaj and Keshab found himself the 
butt of violent attacks from his own 
people, who accused him of having 
betrayed his principles. 5 The majority 
of his friends deserted him and so he 
fell fatally into the hands of the few 
faithful ones — Ramakrishna and Father 
Luke Rivington. Moreover this new 
trial reopened the door to a whole flood 
of professions of the Christian faith, 
which became more and more explicit 
and in accordance with the deepest 
metaphysics of Christianity. Thus in 
the lecture Am I an Inspired Prophet ? 
(January, 1879), he described his 
childish visions of John the Baptist, 
Christ and St. Paul ; in India Asks , 
Who is Christ ? (Easter, 1879), he 
announced to India the coming of “the 
Bridegroom ... my Christ, my sweet 

forms of devotion were linked together by 
the different names or attributes of God. 
(Cf. P. C. Mozoomdar) I shall return to this 
point in my second volume when I study 

Hindu mysticism and the different kinds of 
Yoga. 

8 His well-wishers, such as Ramakrishna, 
did not fail to remark with a touch of malice 
that this saintly man left his affairs in good 
order and a rich house, etc., when he died. 
Keshab did not renounce the pleasures of 
society — he took an active part in amusements 
and acted in the dramas played in his house. 
(Cf. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, April, 
1884). But Ramakrishna never doubted his 
sincerity. It was unimpeachable. He only 
regretted that such a religious and gifted 
man should remain half way to God instead 
of giving himself entirely to Him. 

4 Promotho Loll Sen : op. cit. 

6 The occasion was a domestic one, the 
marriage of his daughter before the age 
established by the law of the Brahmo Samaj 
to a Maharaja. But here again, as in the 
schism with Devendranath, the real cause 
was hidden. A third Brahmo Samaj was 
founded, the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, more 
narrow and definitely anti-Christian. 
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Christ, born of God and man . . . j” 1 
and in Does God Manifest Himself 
A lone ? he showed the Son sitting at the 
right hand of the Father. 

All these pronouncements, however, 
did not hinder him from dictating at 
the same time from the heights of the 
Himalayas his famous Epistle to Indian 
Brethren (1880) for the jubilee of the 
Brahmo Samaj, announcing in a pontifi- 
cal tone “Urbi et Orbi,” 2 the Message 
entrusted to him by God, the New 
Dispensation. It is almost possible to 
believe that the words are the words of 
the Bible : 

“Hearken, Oh Hindnstan, the Lord 
your God is one.” So begins the 
Epistle to the Indian Brethren. 

“Jehovah the great Spirit, whose 

clonds thunder T am/ whom the 

heavens and the earth declare.” (ibid.) 

“I write this epistle to you, dear and 
beloved friends, in the spirit and after 
the manner of St. Paul, however un- 
worthy I am of his honoured Master 
” (ibid.) 

But he adds, 

“Panl wrote full of faith in Christ. 
As a theist I write this, my humble 
epistle at the feet, not of one prophet 
only, but of all the prophets in heaven 
and earth, living or dead. . . .” 

For he claimed to be the fnlfilment 
of Christ the forerunner. 

“The New Dispensation is the pro- 
phecy of Christ fnlfilled . . The Omni- 
potent speaks to-day to onr country as 
formerly he did to other nations. . .” 3 

At this moment he even believed that 
he was formed of the same element as 
the Spirit of God. 

1 ‘‘My Master Jesus Young men of 

India. . . . Believe and remember. . He will 
come to you as self-surrender, as ascetism, as 
Yoga. . . The Bridegroom cometh. . . . Tet 
India, beloved India, be dressed in all her 
jewellery.” 

Again Keshab commented in his articles in 
The Indian Mirror , “What the Brahmo Samai 
did to clear the moral character of Christ 
more than twelve years ago, it does with 
respect to His divinity at the present day.” 

(April 20. 1879). There were no half measures 
about this. Christ was God. 



“The Spirit of God and my inner 
self are knit together. If you have 
seen me, you have seen him. ...” 

What then does the Omnipotent, 
whose voice he is, have to declare? 
What “new Love, new Hope, new Joy 
does He bring?” “How sweet is this 
new Evangel !” 

This is what Jehovah as God of 
India dictates to the new Moses : 

“The infinite Spirit, whom no eye 
hath seen, and no ear hath heard, is 
your God, and you shonld have none 
other God. There are two false gods, 
raised by men of India in opposition 
to the All Highest — the Divinity which 
ignorant hands have fashioned, and the 
Divinity which the vain dreams of 
intellectuals have imagined are alike 
the enemy of our Lord. 4 You must 
abjure them both .... Do not adore 
either dead matter, or dead men, or 
dead abstractions. . . Adore the living 
Spirit, who sees without eyes. . . . The 
Commnnion of the soul with God and 
with the departed saints shall be your 
true heaven, and you must have none 
other. ... In the spiritnal exaltation of 
of the sonl find the joy and the holiness 
of heaven. . . Your heaven is not far 
away ; it is within yon. You must 
honour and love all the ancients of the 
human family— prophets, saints, martyrs 
sages, apostles, missionaries, philan- 
thropists of all ages and all conntries 
withont caste prejudice. Let not the 

And again, “The Mosaic dispensation 

only? Perhaps the Hindu dispensation also. 

In India He will fulfil the Hindu dispensa- 
tion.” 

Urbi et Orbi : — that is to say, the City 
(Rome) and the world (like the Roman Pope). 

3 Cf. sermon : “Behold the Tight of 

Heaven in India.” (1875). 

4 The first Divinity condemned is easy to 
define, the idols of wood, metal and stone. 
The second is further defined by “the unseen 
idols of modern scepticism, abstractions, 
unconscious evolution, blind protoplasm, 

etc.” This then is scientific or rational or 
Advaitist intellectualism. But Keshab was 
far from condemning real science, as is shown 
by his lecture on the. Vision of God in the 
XIXth Century. (1879), 
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holy men of India monopolise your 
affection and your homage ! Render to 
all prophets the devotion and universal 
affection that is their due. . . . Every 
good and great man is the personifica- 
tion of some special element of Truth 
and Divine Goodness. Sit humbly at 
the feet of all heavenly messengers. . . 
Eet their blood be your blood, their 
flesh your flesh ! . . . Live in them, and 
they will live in you for ever !” 
Nothing more noble can be imagined. 
This is the very highest expression of 
universal theism ; and it comes very 
close to the free theism of Europe with- 
out any forced act of allegiance to re- 
vealed religion. It opens its arms to 
all the purified spirits of the whole 
earth, past, present and future ; for the 
Gospel of Keshab does not claim to be 
the final word of the revelation. “The 
Indian Scriptures are not closed. 1 
New chapters are added every year. . . 

Go ever farther in the love and the 

* 

knowledge of God ! What the 

Eord will reveal to us in ten years’ time 
who can say, except Himself ?” 

But how is this free and broad theism 
with its serene and assured tone to be 
reconciled to his abasement at the feet 
of Christ in the previous year? 2 

“I must tell you . . that I am con- 
nected with Jesus’ Gospel, and occupy 
a prominent place in it. I am the 
prodigal son of whom Christ spoke and 
I am trying to return to my Father in 
a penitent spirit. Nay, I will say more 
for the satisfaction and edification of 
my opponents. . . I am Judas, that vile 
man who betrayed Jesus . the veritable 
Judas who sinned against Jesus and 
the truth lodges in my heart ! . . .” 
The overwhelming effect of such a 
public confession on those members of 
the Brahmo Samaj, who had followed 

1 A favourite idea of Vivekananda may 
be recognised therein. 

2 In the sermon : We, the Apostles of 

the New Dispensation (1881). 

* That is why their writings about Keshab 
are very careful (as far as I know) to make 
no mention of such an avowal. 

4 “Honour Christ but never be ‘Christian’ 
jn the popular acceptation of the term. . . 



their chief up to that point, 3 may be 
imagined. 

But Keshab was still debating with 
himself. He professed Christ but he 
denied that he was a “Christian.” 4 
In a strange way he tried to unite 
Christ to Socrates and to Chaitanya by 
thinking of each of them as a part of 
his body or of his mind. 5 All the 
same he instituted the sacramental 
ceremonies of Christianity in his Samaj, 
adapting them to Indian usage. On 
March 6, 1881 he celebrated the Blessed 
Sacrament with rice and water instead 
of bread and wine, 6 and three months 
later the sacrament of baptism, wherein 
Keshab himself set the example to the 
glory of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Finally in 1882 he took the decisive 

step. The Christian Trinity of all 

Christian mysteries has always been the 

greatest stumbling-block for Asia, and 

an object of repulsion or derision. 7 
Christ is not Christianity. . . Let it be your 
ambition to outgrow the popular types of 
narrow Christian faith and merge in the 
vastness of Christ!” 

In an article of the same period called 
“Other Sheep Have I.” 

“We belong to no Christian sect. We 
disclaim the Christian name. Did the 
immediate disciples of Christ call themselves 
Christian?. . . Whoso believes in God and 
accepts Christ as the Son of God has fellow- 
ship with Christ in the Lord How 

explicit is that well-known passage — ‘Ann 
other sheep I have.* The shepherd knows 
us. Christ has found us and accepted us. . . 
That is enough. Is any Christian greater 
than Christ ?” 

8 “The Lord Jesus is my will, Socrates 
my head, Chaitanya my heart, the Hindu 
Rishi my soul and the philanthropic Howard 
my right hand.” 

8 Keshab read a verse from St. Luke, 
and he prayed “that the Holy Spirit might 
turn their grossly material substance into 
sanctifying spiritual forces that they may 
upon entering our system be assimilated to 
it as the flesh and blood of all the saints in 
Christ Jesus.” 

7 The reason for this is obscure as re- 
gards Vedantic India ; for she also has her 
Trinity, and Keshab rightly made it 
approach the Christian Trinity : — “Sat, Chit, 
Ananda” (Being, Knowledge, Happiness, 
which Keshab translated by Truth, Wisdom 
and Joy) the three in one : Satchid&nanda . 
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Keshab not only accepted and adopted 
it, but extolled it with gladness 1 and 
was enlightened by it. This mystery 
seemed to him, and certainly not with- 
out reason, to be the keystone of the 
arch of Christian metaphysics, the 
supreme conception of the universe . . . 
'The treasury in which lies the accumu- 
lated wealth of the world’s sacred litera- 
ture — all that is precious in philosophy, 
theology, and poetry (of all humanity) 

. . the loftiest expression of the world’s 
religious consciousness. . .” He defines 
the three Persons very exactly, I 
believe, from an orthodox point of 
view. 2 Did anything still separate 
him from Christianity? 

Only one thing but it was a world in 
itself — his own message, the Indian 
Dispensation. He could never bring 
himself to renounce it. He indeed 
adopted Christ, but Christ in his turn 
had to adopt India and the theism of 
Keshab. “Begone, idolatry ! Preachers 
of idol-worship, adieu !” (This apos- 
trophe was addressed to the West). 
Christ is the eternal Word. “As the 
sleeping Logos did Christ live poten- 
tially in the Father’s bosom, long, long 
before he came into this world of ours.” 
He appeared before his physical life in 
Greece and Rome, in Egypt and in 
India, in the poets of the Rig-Veda, as 
well as in Confucius and Sakya-Muni ; 
and the role of this Indian apostle of 
the New Dispensation was to proclaim 



his true and universal meaning. For 
after the Son came the Spirit and “this 
Church of the New Dispensation . . is 
altogether an institution of the Holy 
Spirit” and completes the Old and the 
New Testaments. 

And so no part of Himalayan theism 
was lost in spite of the rude shocks from 
above and below, which might well 
have undermined its citadel. By a 
violent effort of thought, Keshab achiev- 
ed the incorporation of Christ within it, 
and covered his own New Dispensation 
with the name of Christ, believing that 
he was called to reveal the real meaning 
of Christ to Western Christianity. 

This was the avowed object of 
Kesliab’s last message before his death, 
Asia's Message to Europe (1883). 

Sectarian and carnal Europe, put up 
into the scabbard the sword of your 
narrow faith ! Abjure it and join the 
true Catholic and Universal Church in 
the name of Christ the Son of God ! . 

“Christian Europe has not understood 
one half of Christ’s words. She has 
comprehended that Christ and God are 
one, but not that Christ and humanity 
are one. That is the great mystery, 
which the New Dispensation reveals to 
the world : not only the reconciliation 
of Man with God ; but the reconcilia- 
tion of man with man ! . . . Asia says 
to Europe, ‘Sister, Be one in Christ ! . . 
All that is good and true and beautiful 
—the meekness of Hindu Asia, the 
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In a lecture of 1882 : That Marvellous 
Mystery, the Trinity. 

2 “Here you have the complete triangular 
figure of the Trinity. . . The apex is the very 
God Jehova. . . From Him comes down the 
Son. . . and touches one end of the base of 
humanity. . . and then by the power of the 
Holy Ghost drags up degenerate humanity 
to Himself. Divinity coming down to huma- 
nity is the Son, Divinity carrying humanity 
to heaven is the Holy Ghost ; this is the 
whole philosophy of salvation. . The Creator, 
the Exemplar, and the Sanctifier, I am, I 
love, I save; the Still God, the Journeying 
God, the Returning God. ...” — Keshab. 
Cf. the treatises of classical Catholic 



the Son is well explained by the term issuing 
or coming out. . . Exivi a Patre. The Holy 
Spirit is produced by the return way, . . It is 
the divine way and subsists in God where- 
by God returns to Himself. . . In the same 
way we come out of God by the Creation, 
which is attributed to the Father by the 
Son ; we return to Him by grace, which is 
the attribute of the Holy Spirit.’ * 

(P. Claude Sequenot : Conduite d’Oraison. 
1684, quoted by Henri Br6mond : La Meta- 
physique des Saints. I. pp. 116-117.) 

Surprising though, it may seem, Keshab 
knew the Berullian or Salesian philosophy 
of prayer. In a note of June 30, 1881, on 
the renunciation of John the Baptist, he 
quotes letters of Francois de Sales to Madame 



mysticism. 

“The action whereby the Father engenders de Chantal. 




